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A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever : 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darkened  ways 

Made  for  our  searching:  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 

From  our  darkened  spirits.  Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Trees  old,  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 

John  Keats 
— from  Endymion 
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Reflections 

by 
Stella  Jefferson 


The  sounds  of  darkness  have  ended, 
The  silent  trees  are  gravestones  in  the  sky, 
and  if  the  vs^ind  has  no  voice, 
have  I?  have  I? 

My  sea  is  drowning  in  the  mist, 
The  tide  is  fleeing  from  the  night, 
and  if  the  moon  sees  not  the  deed, 
then  have  I  sight? 

In  the  room  a  clock  is  striking, 
Echoes  marching  down  the  hall, 
and  if  the  echoes  do  not  live, 
I  have  no  life  at  all. 


The  painted  kewpie-doll  faces 

are  faded. 

There  is  rust  on  the  marching  ducks 

knocked  too  often  into  the  water. 

Bits  of  tattered  tents  flap 

in  the  almost  old  wind. 

A  little  boy  stands 

watching, 

near  the  place  where  the  pony  played. 

He  does  not  know 

that  a  summer  must  pass 

before  the  carnival  returns. 


ALICE  POHL.  ONE  DOWN,  ONE  TO  GO.  Collage. 
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ZORA  BENSON.  AGED.  Brush  and  Ink. 


XIV. 


Sapphorisms 


This  I  feel  and  this  I  write — 
Should  not  the  two  be  one? 

II. 

I  feel  no  need  for  you  today ; 
Your  sweetness  must  have  melted. 

III. 

I  turned  twice  before  I  saw 

That  you  had  gone; 

You  were  so  vaguely  present. 

IV. 

I  asked  enraptured  glances 
But  instead  you  gave  me  stares 
That  bored  my  body  full 
Of  holes  my  soul  ran  out. 


You  gave  no  garlands 
Since  the  buds  of  May 
Had  withered  once  before 
In  hands  so  warm  as  mine. 

VI. 

I  drove  you  from  your  field  of  poppies 

For  I  loved  you, 

And  smelled  their  fumes.  by 

VII.  PEGGY  KENT 

I  fell  at  the  foot  of  my  mountain 
Because  I  had  heaped  up  the  earth 
Into  peaks  inaccessible. 

VIII. 

Broaden  the  path  that  you  trod  on 
Or  buckle  your  shoes. 

IX. 

Calmly  she  regarded  her  littlest  toe 
And  said  this  is  my  outermost  extremity. 

X. 

I  squandered  all  for  the  sake  of  a  moon 
That  wasn't  even  full. 

XI. 

The  silver  strands  of  stars  that  dangled  from  the  moon 

Into  the  lake 

Provided  light  and  ladder  for  my  climb, 

Yet  still  I  slipped 

And  cursed  my  feet  for  being  wet. 

XII. 

The  oak  tree  spread  its  branches  to  the  sky 

That  held  the  sun. 

So  I  began  to  climb 

To  touch  the  fire 

And  cursed  it  when  it  burnt  me. 

XIII. 
The  wind  picks  on  me  but  plays  no  tune. 


You  are  so  tall  and  hairy 
I  would  be  confused 
In  networks  others 
Lack. 

XV. 

You  hold  the  ground  so  dearly 
As  if  dirt  were  clean 
Or  scarce. 

XVI. 

Green  grasses  grow  where  brown  weeds  find  it  dull 
to  play. 

XVII. 

Since  Spring  has  sat  so  softly  down 
I  will  get  up — said  Winter. 

XVIII. 

I  asked  you  to  be  gentle ; 

You  were  rough  and  pleased  me. 

XIX. 

He  is  he,  and  will  not  change 
But  for  himself. 

XX. 

The  day  that  took  the  sea  and  placed  it  in  the  sky 
Made  me  a  god 
And  god  a  man. 

XXI. 

Spat  on,  I  laughed  at  the  road ; 

Until  an  individual 

Peasant 

Chanced  to  splash 

Me,  stepping  in  the  puddle. 

XXII. 

"I  must  go  with  you,  dearest, 

Everywhere — 

I  never  want  to  leave  you!'" 

"But  my  dear,"  I  said, 

"I  never  thought  of  going." 

XXIII. 

You  cut  our  separate  paths  in  two 
Providing  me  a  friend 
And  you  a  lover. 

XXIV. 

Feed  me  with  passion,  dearest, 
That  when  you  are  gone 
I  may  chew  on 
And  on. 

XXV. 

The  willow  let  her  hair  down 
And  Sappho  wept. 

XXVI. 

I  called  her  in  and  shut  the  door. 
But  left  my  words  outside 
Or  somewhere. 


Lumiere  Dansante 


My  love 

my  only  love 
gay  like  me 
sad  like  me 

lost  like  me 
lost  in  the  dancing  light 
lost  in  the  sky 

lost  in  the  rain 
my  love 

my  lost  love 
Are  you  happy  novi^ 

gay  again 
Is  the  joy  of  life 

yours  again 
Do  you  remember 

or  have  you  forgotten 

the  bursting  tenderness 
of  new^  love 
of  new  life 
sweetening  the  pain 
of  lost 

and  broken 
You  know 
you  live 

and  love 

and  laugh 
I  thought  I  never  would  again 
but 

I  do. 


Barbara  Little 
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Flight 


by 


GWEN   NEIMAN 


Oh,  come,  silver  bird 

glowing  even  on  your  most  tarnished  parts. 
Let  me  rest  my  tired  limbs 

on  your  delicate  uncombed  wing. 


Run  along  the  way  and  spit 

white  blue  fire 
From  your  muted  throat. 

Point  your  beak  to  the  blue  horizon, 

garnished  with  brown  hand-sown  bowls. 

Tuck  your  feet  and  open  your  body 
to  its  widest  span  with  me. 

We  shall  fly  together  to  that  otherwhere. 
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Wheels  on  an  abandoned  tricycle 

were  still  turning; 

the  wind,  threat  of  an  August  storm, 

had  ceased ; 

in  the  park,  benches  by  the  duck  pond — 

emptied; 

and  the  old  man  was  running  fast  and  blind. 

The  sky  was  sudden  dark 
and  shadowed  trees  stood  still, 
as  though  silence  could  conceal  them ; 
doors  to  rapidly  vacant  houses 
leaned  open 
to  watch  the  retreat. 

(Centuries  hence,  the  doorknobs  will  make  them 
wonder) 

A  child's  ci\v  was  heard 

from  not  too  far  away, 

and  minutes  later, 

all  the  cries  were  through. 

The  telephone  poles  still  stood  at  attention 

but  the  last  of  the  last 

had  gone. 

Stella  Jefferson 
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FERN  HILL 

by 

Heather  Ross  Miller 


The  calendar  of  childhood  is  not  divided  into 
weeks  and  months  of  precision.  There  are  no  calcu- 
lated red-letter  Sundays  and  moon  phases  or  hints 
to  fishermen.  It  is  "green  and  golden,"  a  rippling 
continuum  of  time  that  flows  from  the  mouth  of  one 
day  and  waterfalls  over  the  brink  of  another.  There 
is  a  swiftness,  a  clamor  of  wings,  hoofbeats,  and 
shoes,  that  gives  a  shape  to  this  moving  force  of 
time.  It  is  the  same  swiftness  that  stirs  a  great 
crowd  of  people  about  a  hero,  makes  them  lift  him 
above  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  forward  in  a 
swell  of  temporary  tribute.  But  there  is  also  irony 
here,  a  paradox  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances  in 
this  swiftness.  For  as  the  continuum  moves,  the 
child  grows  less  a  child,  his  careless  calendar  be- 
comes more  a  calculation,  and  the  swiftness  is  no 
longer  a  thrilling  sensation. 

Dylan  Thomas  expresses  the  swift  essence  of 
childhood,  a  pastoral  age  of  innocence  and  its  simul- 
taneous playmate-destroyer.  Time,  in  "Fern  Hill." 
The  whole  movement  of  the  poem  is  like  a  brisk 
race  with  banners  flying  and  brilliant  cheers.  The 
poem  runs,  leaps,  sings  in  its  chains  like  the  sea. 
It  has  the  gaiety  of  apples  and  daisies,  make-believe 
charm  and  adventure  thrill,  dream  sensitivity,  and 
the  irony  of  memory.  It  has  all  the  beguiling  pace 
and  fondness  of  "about  the  happy  yard  and  singing 
as  the  farm  was  home,"  with  none  of  the  senti- 
mental souvenir  attachment  of  bronzed  baby  shoes 
or  picture  albums. 

T  homas  uses  a  swinging,  striding  style : 
Now  as  I  was  young  and  easy  under  the  apple 

boughs 
About  the  lilting  house  and  happy  as  the 

grass  was  green, 
The  night  above  the  dingle  starry, 
Time  let  me  hail  and  climb 
Golden  in  the  heydays  of  his  eyes, 

which  pulls  the  poem  along  with  that  casual  swift- 
ness of  a  child  jaunting  down  a  road  or  climbing 
trees.  You  feel  as  if  he  had  taken  a  long  green 
sapling  and  had  whipped  his  way  through  bushes, 
lanes,  and  meadows,  whistling  through  the  leaves 
and  grasses.  The  very  idea  that  the  house  was 
lilting  shows  how  much  such  firm,  determined 
things  were  just  another  part  of  his  careless,  easy 
song. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  poem  is  the  regular 
use  of  sharp  sensations,  curious  word  combinations, 
little  bits  of  observation  and  imagination  (like  lilt- 
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ing  house)  that  give  brilliance  and  surprise.  They 
are  strongly  alliterative  and  imaginative,  full  of 
word-color  and  imagery  that  delight,  startle,  and 
puzzle.   Consider: 

And  nothing  I  cared,  at  my  sky  bliie  trades, 
My  wishes  raced  through  the  house  high  hay, 
.  .  .  the  spellbound  horses  walking  warm 
Out  of  the  whinnying  green  stable 
On  to  the  fields  of  praise. 

Sky  blue  trades  gives  me  the  brightest  image  of 
an  almost  transparent  sky-dome  blossoming  over  the 
windy  fields  of  some  rustic  philosopher — it  sounds 
so  ideal  and  free.  Or  I  have  the  sensation  of  squint- 
ing at  the  sun  and  watching  the  whirling  blood  cells 
kaleidoscope  against  overwhelming  blueness.  The 
phrase,  since  it  refers  to  a  child,  also  means  the 
purity  and  naturalness  of  a  vocation  dealing  in  sky 
and  sun.  Sky  blue  trades  gives  you  the  slightly 
awed  feeling  that  a  child  may  be  manufacturing 
some  exotic,  fragile  product — much  with  the  same 
ease  and  mystery  that  makes  a  plant's  chlorophyll 
or  a  spider's  web-strand. 

Whinnying  green  stable  is  just  as  weird  and 
wonderful.  It  makes  the  building  a  dream  cavern 
of  echoes,  or  better  still,  it  becomes  a  real,  breathing 
organism.  You  have  the  impression  that  this  stable, 
green  with  moss  or  new  wood,  in  any  sense  alive 
and  vibrant,  inhales  deeply,  then  clears  its  dark 
lungs  of  the  horses,  exhaling  them  in  little  puffs — 
whinnying  them  out  the  doorway.  The  horses  are 
spellbound ;  they  are  clothed  in  a  dream-mist  quality, 
yet  are  "walking  warm  ...  on  to  the  fields  of 
praise."  It  is  as  if  they  have  been  awakened  from 
some  long  sleep,  and  are  blinking  at  this  pain-bright 
morning,  while  stamping  and  flexing  their  night- 
numbed  legs. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  these  odd  little 
expressions  in  "Fern  Hill,"  such  as 

the  nightjars 

Flying  with  the  ricks,  and  horses 

Flashing  into  the  dark 
and 

the  farm,  like  a  wanderer  white 

With  the  dew,  come  back. 

Some  of  them  are  part  of  bigger  constructions; 
others  are  added  sparklers.  In  fact,  you  might  say 
that  Thomas'  whole  poem  is  an  odd  little  expression, 
considering  some  of  the  fantastical  descriptions,  the 
treatment  of  fancy  as  fact,  and  the  genuine  careless 
way  he  throws  out  word  and  rhythm.  But  then,  are 


not  children  also  odd  little  expressions,  careless  of 
time  and  fact,  riding  upon  the  heyday  of  pleasure 
and  hidden  pathos?  "Fern  Hill"  is  an  expression 
of  that  time  "once  below  a  time"  when  the  poet  was 
the  unsuspecting  horseman  of  time  and  weather,  tak- 
ing every  hurdle  magnificently,  "honoured  among 
foxes  and  pheasants."  It  is  almost  nostalgic,  but  a 
nostalgia  born  out  of  adult  pessimism,  rather  than 
actual  desire  to  retreat  and  blow  shepherd  pipes 
on  a  hill  overlooking  Arcadia.  The  poet  remembers 
a  time  when  Time  was  either  "all  the  sun  long"  or 
"all  the  moon  long,"  and  the  brightest  accolade  was 
to  be  huntsman,  herdsman,  or  "prince  of  the  apple 
towns."  But  he  also  realizes  that  such  a  time  was 
also  absurd,  transitory,  crushed  by  the  essence  of 
its  own  power — time  and  the  sun  and  moon — that 
the  green-gold  hours  were  merely  preludes. 

Still,  those  preludes,  those  proud,  comfortable 
and  secure  moments  can  return  to  him  and  can  make 
him  feel,  despite  the  grown-up  rationality  and  pes- 
simism, that  it  is  good  to  be  held  "green  and  dying" 
in  the  heydays  of  Time  and  to  sing  in  his  chains 
like  the  sea.  "Fern  Hill"  is  such  a  brilliant,  living 
expression,  so  enthusiastic  and  genuine,  that  it 
makes  you  want  to  believe,  even  think,  that  such 
times  still  are.  Although  written  in  a  consistent 
past  tense  which,  like  an  underpainting  that  shows 
through  in  dim  blues  and  shadow-violets,  gives  a 
definite  sadness  to  the  poem.  It  is  the  sadness  that 
flickers  and  bubbles  in  an  old  man's  face  as  he 
remembers,  then  tells  of  the  high  adventure  of  his 
heedless,  easy  days. 

The  mechanics  of  the  poem  are  regular  and  flow- 
ing. There  are  six  stanzas,  all  nine  lines  in  length, 
and  the  rhythm  is  an  easy,  carefree  music,  sensual, 
gentle,  exuberant,  and  quiet.  All  the  images  are 
nature  or  pastoral  expressions,  which  give  the  can- 
dle-nimbus of  a  credence  to  the  affairs  of  this  most 
unusual  farm  child. 

The  opening  stanza  sets  the  prevailing,  or  rather 
the  whole  living,  laughing,  racing  tone  of  the  poem. 
Thomas  says: 

Time  let  me  hail  and  climb 
Golden  in  the  heydays  of  his  eyes. 

And  we  have  the  charming  image  of  some  golden 
giant  that  carries  little  boys  about,  or  smiling 
watches  them  frolic  in  the  radiance  of  his  presence. 
Heydays  of  his  eyes  is  good  and  strange  because  a 
heyday  is  a  period  of  greatest  strength  and  vigor, 
and  this  child-time  was  strong  and  exuberant — per- 


haps the  highest  point  of  learning,  eagerness,  or 
susceptibility. 

And  once  below  a  time  I  lordly  had  the  trees  and 
leaves 
Trail  with  daisies  and  barley 
Down  the  rivers  of  the  windfall  light. 

Why  doesn't  Thomas  say  "once  upon  a  time," 
as  in  the  beginnings  of  fairytales,  habitually  asso- 
ciated with  children?  I  think  that  here  is  one  of 
those  references,  somewhat  bitter  and  mocking,  to 
the  time  (childhood)  when  events,  ideas,  and  people 
were  not  reckoned  as  happening  upon  such  and  such 
a  day.  Time  was  not  sliced  and  packaged,  as  it  is 
later  in  adult  life.  It  reminds  me  of  the  beginning 
of  Robert  Frost's  "Directive:" 

Back  out  of  all  this  now  too  much  for  us. 
Back  in  a  time  made  simple  by  the  loss 
Of  detail. 

The  latter  part  of  Thomas'  stanza  is  like  a  huge 
tornado  cone.  There  is  much  light  shining  through 
it,  up  and  down,  crosswise,  slanted,  smoke-circled, 
and  the  trees,  leaves,  daisies,  and  barley  spin  slowly 
around  and  around.  It  is  fantastic,  imaginary,  but 
delicate  and  the  exact  symbol  for  the  thrillingly 
vague  adventures  of  childhood.  Rivers  of  the  wind- 
fall light  is  especially  good:  windfall  because  it  is 
not  waterfall ;  rivers  because  it  gives  the  right  mov- 
ing force  that  goes  with  a  big,  natural-power  image. 

The  operative  words  and  phrases  in  this  poem 
are  definitely:  young  and  easy,  green,  golden,  sun, 
moon,  and  honoured  among,  nothing  I  cared,  happy, 
singing,  in  the  mercy  of  his  means.  They  are  simple 
and  easy  words,  and  they  have  the  perfect  feel  and 
move  of  the  swift  continuum  that  Thomas  is  trying 
to  express.  And  because  of  the  beauty  and  their 
rightness,  you  do  not  get  impatient  with  their  repeti- 
tion. The  second  stanza  of  "Fern  Hill"  and  the  last 
present  those  dominant  tones  overwhelmingly.  The 
second  stanza: 

And  as  I  was  green  and  carefree,  famous 

among  the  barns 
About  the  happy  yard  and  singing  as  the 

farm  was  home, 

In  the  sun  that  is  young  once  only. 
Time  let  me  play  and  be 
Golden  in  the  mercy  of  his  means. 

And  green  and  golden  I  was  huntsman  and 
herdsman,  the  calves 
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Sang  to  my  horn  ,the  foxes  on  the  hills  barked 
clear  and  cold, 

And  the  sabbath  rang  slowly 
In  the  pebbles  of  the  holy  streams. 

This  is  what  I  call  the  proud  hooray  expression. 
The  words  are  lilting,  rapid,  they  are  sunlight  and 
tricks,  they  are  happiness  expressed  to  the  point  of 
bursting  buttons.  Yet,  this  is  not  over-complacency. 
There  is  the  undertone  of  sadness : 

In  the  sun  that  is  young  once  only. 
But  this  is  the  reflective  expression  of  the  older 
poet.   It  is  not  a  criticism  made  by  the  child.  He  is 
green  and  golden,  still  climbing  and  playing,  and  his 
ignorance  is  the  mercy  of  Time's  means. 

The  words  huntsman  and  herdsman  flavor  the 
thoughts  with  Pan  and  that  delicious  wildness  of 
strange  melodies,  rustlings,  and  laughter  heard  in 
the  forests.  The  calves  sang  to  my  horn  is  like  sky 
blue  trades  because  it,  too,  gives  the  feeling  that 
children  have  hidden  powers,  even  though  it  may 
only  be  in  their  imaginations.  My  horn  also  adds  to 
this  idea  of  the  proud  hooray,  the  self -exuberance. 
And  there  is  nothing  any  more  sharply  beautiful  in 
the  poem  than  the  foxes  on  the  hill  harked  clear  and 
cold.  It  has  all  the  fairytale-fable  charm  of  foxes 
without  making  them  clever  thieves  or  murderers. 

All  of  these  things — sun,  nature,  calves,  and 
foxes  are  little  boy's  playmates.  They  indulge,  obey, 
and  magnify  him.  And  it  is  good,  right;  even  the 
artificial  virtue  of  Sunday  becomes  pure  and 
healthy — like  a  clear  stream  that  ripples  around  its 
pebbles  or  echoes  a  song  when  someone  drops  in  a 
stone.  And  it  is  only  in  childworlds  that  these 
things  can  be  so,  only  where  time  is  not  reckoned 
in  numbers. 

A  dream-strangeness  pervades  the  third  stanza 
of  the  poem.  There  is  the  first  mention  of  night 
things — moon  and  dark  and  owls.  It  is  tremendous- 
ly swift  and  hurrying,  like  the  sound  a  dream  would 
make  wearing  boots.  There  is  the  weird,  wonderful 
sensation  that  appears  when  you  rub  your  eyelids 
and  see  brilliant  spectrums  blossom,  burst,  and  dis- 
solve against  the  dark.  When  highly  imaginative 
children  go  to  sleep,  they  see  vivid  and  fast  images 
whirling  about  their  beds  and  across  the  sheets; 
they  can  even  hear  or  smell  them.  And  this  is  the 
sensation  of  eyes  half-closed  and  a  rapid  brain  that 
is  expressed  in: 

All  the  moon  long  I  heard,  blessed  among 
stables,  the  nightjars 


Flying  with  the  ricks,  and  horses 
Flashing  into  the  dark. 

Life  does  not  end  with  night  and  sleeping.  It  con- 
tinues to  whirl  and  race  with  that  same  easy  swift- 
ness of  the  green  and  golden  days. 

The  most  delicate  part  of  "Fern  Hill"  is  the 
Biblical-mythological-mirage  of  the  fourth  stanza. 
It  has  a  newness  and  a  freshness,  like  sunlight  after 
a  quick  summer  rain,  that  is  not  equalled  elsewhere 
in  the  poem.  The  exuberance  and  jaunty  pace  of  the 
rhythm  and  words  are  quietened  somewhat.  The 
whole  stanza  becomes  a  natural  diminishing  of  pitch 
and  volume,  a  little  caesura,  apostrophe  in  the 
clamor  of  previous  lines.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  Thomas  loses  force  here.  In  fact,  the  delicate- 
ness  of  the  words  makes  them  as  interestingly 
strong  as  the  other  booming,  racing  ones.  It  is  this 
stanza  that  contains  the  whinnying  green  stable  and 
the  farm,  like  a  wanderer  white/With  the  dew,  come 
hack,  the  cock  on  his  shoulder.  And  these  are  ex- 
pressions which  are  delicate  and  funny,  strange  and 
reasonable  for  the  feeling  they  seek  to  communicate. 

And  then  to  awake,  and  the  farm,  like  a 

wanderer  white 
With  the  dew,  come  back,  the  cock  on  his 

shoulder :  it  was  all 
Shining,  it  was  Adam  and  maiden. 

The  sky  gathered  again 
And  the  sun  grew  round  that  very  day. 

So  it  must  have  been  after  the  birth  of  the 

simple  light 
In  the  first,  spinning  place,  the  spellbound 

horses  walking  warm 
Out  of  the  whinnying  green  stable 

On  to  the  fields  of  praise. 

Thomas  says  that  this  waking-up,  this  dawn,  was 
equal  to  the  first  morning  of  creation — new  and 
shining  and  naked,  innocent  of  time,  "golden  in  the 
mercy  of  his  means." 

And  this  naive  feeling  of  new  birth,  incessant 
regeneration  is  carried  on  into  the  last  two  stanzas, 
but  with  a  mixed  attitude  of  childish  trust  and  both 
regret  and  heedlessness  at  later  finding  out  it  is  not 
true.  Childhood  seems  to  make  it  a  ritual  to  die 
(sleep)  every  night  with  the  great  trust  that  you 
will  be  born  (awaken)  in  the  morning.  It  is  the 
"sun  born  over  and  over,"  not  the  "sun  that  is  young 
once  only."  It  is  a  life,  a  continuum  of  "new  made 
clouds,"  "house  high  hay,"  and  "sky  blue  trades." 
And  no  one  cares 
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that  time  allows 

In  all  his  tuneful  turnings  so  few  and  such 

morning  songs 
Before  the  children  green  and  golden 

Follow  him  out  of  grace. 

No  one  cai-es  to  contemplate  the  paradox  of  Time 
and  his  means,  the  children,  especially,  do  not.  The 
swift  continuum  is  a  Pied  Piper  casualty  of  willing, 
dancing  victims. 

The  child  thinks  always  to  wake  to  the  farm 
come  back,  "the  cock  on  his  shoulder."  He  does  not 
suspect  Time  to  rob  him  of  the  fields  and  gay  houses. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  child  and  the 
man;  and  this  is  the  message  of  "Fern  Hill:" 

Nothing  I  cared,  in  the  lamb  white  days,  that 

time  would  take  me 
Up  to  the  swallow  thronged  loft  by  the 

shadow  of  my  hand. 

In  the  moon  that  is  always  rising, 

Nor  that  riding  to  sleep 
I  should  hear  him  fly  with  the  high  fields 
And  wake  to  the  farm  forever  fled  from  the 


childless  land. 

Oh  as  I  was  young  and  easy  in  the  mercy  of 
his  means. 

Time  held  me  green  and  dying 
Though  1  sang  in  my  chains  like  the  .sea. 

It  is  ironic  and  admirable,  and  despite  the  inevit- 
able "out  of  grace"  turn  that  we  must  take  in  time, 
"Fern  Hill"  makes  youth,  childhood,  apple  towns 
and  foxes  seem  quite  comfortable  and  secure,  a  good 
place  to  be  "held  green  and  dying." 

I  consider  this  a  perfect  poem  and  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  good  things  that  go  together  to  make 
a  poem:  nature,  music,  human  feeling.  The  words, 
the  phrasings,  the  color  and  rhythm  transcend  the 
symbolism  of  language  and  become  the  things  they 
are  expressing.  This  transcendental  quality  of  the 
poem  is  so  strong  that  you  do  not  remember  it  as 
"Fern  Hill,"  but  as  the  "house  high  hay,"  "all  the 
moon  long,"  "happy  as  the  grass  was  green,"  and 
"sang  in  my  chains  like  the  sea."  To  say  that  "Fern 
Hill"  is  excellent  is  to  understate  the  overwhelming 
honesty  of  a  green  leaf,  a  wild  daisy,  or  a  sea  beach. 
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New  York  is 
Wonderful 


Especially 
when  you  live 

at  the 
BARBIZON 
For    Women 


Make  the  most  of  your  stay  in  New  York  City, 
whether  you're  working  or  going  to  school.  At  The 
Barbizon,  you'll  meet  the  nicest  people  —  young 
career  women,  many  of  them  your  own  classmates, 
more  than  likely.  And  you'll  enjoy  a  radio  in  every 
room,  TV  if  you  like,  solarium,  library,  music  stu- 
dios—even a  swimming  pool!  Plan  to  make  wonder- 
ful New  York  more  so,  at  The  Barbizon. 

On  the  Smart  East  Side  .  .  .  New  York's  Most 
Exclusive  Hotel  for  Young  Women.  Daily  from 


art 


$J,.75.  Weekly  rates  on  request. 
Lexington  Ave.  at  63rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  •  Write  for  Booklet  HB-5 


COLLEGE  IS  A  BED 
with  \\fens4a'  dcbucale' 

and   HERITAGE  TOA^ELS 


OE  ROSES . . . 
sheets 


"BELVEDERE  ROSE"  — for  the  gal  who's  smart  enough 
to  set  up  college  housekeeping — a  charming  Viennese 
rose-garden  beautifully  screen-printed  on  silken-surface 
Wamsufta  Debucale  .  It's  a  pattern  as  gay  and  re- 
freshing as  Old  Vienna  .  .  .  repeated  on  a  plush 
Heritage  towel.  "Belvedere  Rose"  —  and  the  other 
enchanting  patterns  in  Wamsutta's  unique  Vienna 
Revival  series  —  are  "The  Answer"  for  hope  chest  or 
gifts  for  friends  and  family.  Economical,  too,  because 
famous  Wamsutta  quality  makes  them  last  and  last.  See 
them  in  the  domestics  department  of  the  finest  deport- 
ment stores  in  your  home  or  college  town. 


